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The National Child Labor Committee is a voluntary organization founded 
in 190) and incorporated by Act of Congress in 1907. It has concerned 
itself with the children of farm migrants and rural child welfare 
generally almost since its inception. A list of its many studies in 
this field is attached as an indication of its background and knowledge 
of migrant problems. 

The National Child Labor Committee is gratified that your Sub-committee 
is holding these Hearings. It gives us hope’ that the Congress will 
regognize the gravity of the migrant farm labor problem and that at long 
last steps will be taken to give this most neglected group of our popu- 
lation, the standards of living, of employment and of education that 
this country seeks to provide for all within its borders. 


I shall comment briefly on some subjects covered by Committee print 
bills - but the major portion of my testimony will be on the conditions 
under which migrant children are growing up with specific suggestions for 


federal action. 


One of the Committee print bills deals with housing. In our studies 
in many States we have seen migrant housing that is fit only for animals. 


I could give documented and photographic corroboration of this - but I 


know you have had ample testimony on this point. I would, however, like 
to read an excerpt from a letter written to her mother by a college 
student who worked in a fellowship group in Colorado in 1950: 

We spent some time nailing on a roof of a new Methodist 

camp, spoke before Rotary, led an evening of recreation 

among church youth, then spent a day travelling around the 

valley...stopped at a migrant camp and spent some time with 

the kids, etc. The reaction of the Czech girl who went 

with us to the migrant labor camp (they - migrant workers = 

were living in the stalls of a barn, ali the kids had watery 

eyes, many pock marks and deformed bone growth) was that she 

hadnit seen anything like this since the concentration camp 

and didn't realige it existed in Americal" 
From our personal knowledge of housing and sanitary conditions, we strong- 
ly support the general principles of the Committee print bill. We do not 
feel that we have the technical background on housing legislation that 


would enable us to make any valuable contribution on its administrative 
y 


provisions. 


We are especially interested in the bill to regulate the activities of 
employment agencies and labor contractors, We regret that this proposed 
regulation is limited to those whose operations are interstate, We would 


raise the question as to whether, under the interstate commerce power, 


federal regulation could be extended to all those who contract for labor 


that is employed on commodities that are shipped in interstate commerce, 
ee eS en ee Oe 
even if the workers recruited do not themselves cross state lines. 


The independent contractor is the most vicious element in the migrant 
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picture . He is responsible to no one and his practices are utterly 
unscrupulous. Catholic and Protestant clergymen, welfare workers, teachers 
and merchants in Colorado referred to him as a "racketeer", "an exploiter 
of human misfortunes," a "thief," a "robber baron." 
we found in Colorado that private contractors often had grossly misrepre- 
sented conditions, especially when the "head-hunting" method of recruitment 
was used; i.e., the recruiter is paid on a per capita basis for each worker 
delivered to Colorado. He is in reality a twentieth century slave trader, 
One of many such victims interviewed was a young man persuaded 
by a recruiter to leave a maintenance job in a Texas city for 
beet work in Colorado. He was promised factory work at high 
wages in Wyoming from the middle of July to the first of Octotr, 
between the peak periods of beet work. His wife was expecting 
her first baby and had been assured that Colorado provided full 
maternity care for wives of beet workers. There proved to be no 
factory work in Wyoming. The baby was delivered in a tent with- 
out any medical care. When interviewed the man was feeling 
desperate as to how he was going to make enough money to get home, 
find a new job in Texas, and keep his family alive in the interim 
period, 
These racketeer contractors are 80 desperate to get workers to "sign up" 
with them that they lie. about the State Employment Service. Migrants told 
our investigator tales, obviously malicious and untrue, about what the 
Employment Service would do if they went to it for jobs. 
It is not without Significance that in our Colorado study, where the field 
work covered a month period, the only threats made to migrants who talked 


with interviewers came from labor contractors, And the only persons who 


refused to talk with interviewers were labor contractors. 


We earnestly hope Congress will take immediate steps to stop this traffick=- 


ing in human misery. 


he 


Your Committee has also under consideration the question of a minimum 
wage for migrant farm workers which we strongly favor. 

You have already had documented testimony on incredibly low wage rates 

in many migrant areas. The principle of a minimum wage has lor been 
accepted for industrial workers. Men and women who work in agricul- 

ture are the same kind of human beings. They too must eat, clothe them- 
selves, and take care of their children, Mig grants must pay cash for all 
these things. They can't raise their own produce for, even if they have 
homes, they are not there during the growing season. They are absolutely 
dependent on their cash wages. 

But in supporting a minimum wage, we would point out that a minimum wage 
is not, of itself, a cure for the poverty of migrants. A wage of $1 
hour doesn't mean much if a person averages only 2 or 3 days work 
week. Many factors, other than the wage scale, push down the migrants 
income. He is not paid during the period of transportation to and from 


his home base to the State he works - sometimes over a thousand miles, 


as from Texas to Michigan. He is not paid for the time he spends going 


from one job to another in a State. A Public Welfare official in Colorado 
said; 


"Many times in one day workers will have to work in 
Otero County, Crowley County and Pueblo County. No 
consideration in wages is given for the time lost 
from going from job to job. This last year some of 
our laborers, who live in Rocky Ford, worked at 
Granada which is about 90 miles away. They would get 
up at oe or 4 otclock in the morning, be transported 
to eir work and return home not earlier than 9 or 
9s i in the ; wee but were paid only for the time 
spent on the job.' 


Nor are they paid when the weather makes work impossible or when a 
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crop is not ready as soon as the grower anticipated, And, of course, they 

aren't paid when they are out of work - and it may be a long period between 

jobs. 

In Colorado the average annual family income from all sources for 252 fami- 
530 

lies was $1,l2). This averaged $356 a year per worker, 

The average size of the migrant family in Colorado was 5.7 - so the average 

income per person was about $250. (Even the Federal Income Tax allows $600 


per capita exemption!) 


40 families with 6 members averaged $1,030 a year — $171 per person] 
23 families with 8 members averaged $1,324 a year - $147 per person$ 


The irregularity of employment makes all the more essential a minimum wage 


for the work migrants do have. But this Committee - or some agency of the 


Federal Government ~- must face the fact that methods must be devised to pro- 


vide a steady year-round income for migrant workers, That could well be a 
major first task for the Federal Committee on Migratory Farm Labor, which 


is proposed in another Committee print bill, 


We strongly favor the appointment of such a Federal Committee and especially 
the inclusion of public representatives. Testimony has been given that the 
same objective might better be accomplished through an Inter-Agency Committee 
of the federal departments concerned and a separate advisory committee. We 
do not believe this would be an effective procedure for federal programming. 
There was such a Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Migrant Labor a few years 


ago. It published a good report, but with rather general recommendations. 
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Whether it was officially terminated I don't know = but it certainly petered 


out. Nothing has happened as a result of its work. The only recommendation 


én which there was any action was on child labor. And that action was not 
jnitiated by the Federal Inter-Agency Committee. Many of us had been work= 
ing on that piece of legislation for several years. 

Moreover, an inter-agency committee has no full-time executive chairman, 
whose sole function is to work on this problem and who, as a non-member of 
Government, can help smooth out differences that may arise between agencies. 
A Committee of the type proposed in the Committee print bill could begin 

to pin-point responsibility for various phases of this problem so that both 
buck-passing and function-squabbling between federal agencies could be re- 
duced, The lay members, if well chosen, would put teeth in the Committee 
and would see that plans for action were carried out as well as talked 
about. If talk could solve the migrant situation, the problem would have 
ceased to exist twenty-five years ago. 

I have one query about the; print bill = namely, the last sentence in 

sec. (3) - that the Committee "may appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as it deems necessary for carrying out the work of the Com- 
mittee." We believe that personnel and salaries should come under Civil 


Service. 


I would now like to discuss another phase of the situation and to suggest 
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legislation which we believe should have high priority in any federal pro- 
gram - the conditions under which migrant children are growing up. 

It is obvious that there are meny aspects of migrant life that are not 
wholesome for children - the constant moving about with no roots in a com- 
munity, the congested housing that makes impossible normal or even decent 
home life , the unspeakable sanitary conditions, inadequate income, poor 
diet, lack of medical care - the infant mortality rate among migrant families 
in Colorado was nearly twice 4s high as that for the State of Colorado. 
However, I am going to speak on three other points, directly related to 
child welfare and basic to improvement, on which we urge immediate action: 
(1) the care of young chilaren whose mothers are working, (2) child labor 


and (3) education. 


Child Care ~- It is an economic necessity for migrant mothers to work in 
eee 


the fields. Their children are taken care of in whatever manner their 
mothers can devise. In Colorado 100 mothers with children under 10 years 
arranged it as follows: 

4l took their young children to the fields 

26 left them with older children 

12 left them with elderly people 

11 left them with neighbors or relatives 

8 left them at home unattended 

2 placed them in day nurseries 

At most twenty-five per cent coule be considered to have adequate care - 


those left with elderly people, neighbors or relatives - and 2 in day 


nurseries. 
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The "older children" who took care of the younger ones were often, themselves, 
only 10 or 11. Some of the children left unattended were locked in cars. 
This was not hearsay ~- our field staff saw several instances. No day care 
provision was found anywhere except at the Palisade and Fort Lupton camps 
both former federal camps which have child care centers operated by the Home 
Missions Council. 

Only last week I heard of a practice among Indian workers in Arizona. The 
Indian mothers, unwilling to leave their babies alone, took them to the 
fields and laid them on the ground, The color of Indian babies is not unlike 
that of Mother Earth, so when the farm machine came along a man would walk 
ahead of the machine and pick up the children. 


Last year Congress authorized federal funds for day care centers for the 


children of working mothers in defense areas Public Law 137.) However it re- 


fused to appropriate any money for this. It is doubtful, even if funds are 
apppopriated this year, that day care centers in migrant farm areas would be 
qualified under this Law. Under Title V of the Social Security Act funds for 
Child Welfare Services are available to States for day care centers. However, 
this appropriation is not large and the regulations prescribed seem to be 


adapted to urban communities. Probably no migrant area could meet them, 


we therefore recommend that legislation be enacted granting Federal Funds 
for the establishment of day care centers in migrant areas - these funds to 
be administered by the Children's Bureau, with recognition in the law that 


the requirements to be met by States requesting funds shall take into account 


the paucity of social welfare services in such areas. 


Child Labor - It is not surprising, in view of the poverty of migrant 


families, that children become part of the labor force as soon as they 
are old enough to pick a beans Of 205 working children under 16 years 
in Colorado, 88 - nearly 43 per cent - had started work before they were 
10 years old. Forty-six children started their work career as full-time 
workers during schoo] hours. Nearly two-thirds of the children worked 


more than 8 hours a day; 37 per cent worked more than 10 hours a day. 


Congress has already taken one important step toward eliminating child 
labor abuses by its adoption in 199 of an amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act setting a 16-year minimum age for work on commercial farms 
while schools are in session. Strong efforts are being made by the Labor 
Department to enforce this law, but great opposition has developed 
especially in the cotton regions of the Southwest, Many devices are 
adopted to circumvent it. Schools are closed while migrants are in a 
district so that the migrant children may legally be employed. We heard 

of one district with migrant workers (Minnesota) which closed its schools 
and then sent its resident children by bus to a school in another district. 
In another place (Texas) a school for migrants was opened at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon. The children, after their full day's work, did not attend 
the school, but it was claimed that since "their" school did not open until 


4, it was legal for them to work until 4 o'clock. Some areas, we understand, 
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are considering redistricting, so that migrant children will be in a 
separate school district from resident children and the district with 

the migrants can close its schools without interfering with the school- 
ing of resident children. 

Even more serious is the fact that 9 bills are now in the House Committee 
on Education and Labor to weaken this law, especially in its application 
to mig.:ant children. We hope the members of this Sub-committee will be 

on the alert to prevent any such action. 

There still remains, even with this federal law the fact that, except in 
two or three States, there is no minimum age whatever for the employment 
of children on farm work outside of school hours, They may - and do - 
work at any age - and for any number of hours, We belicve the Fair Labor 
Standards Act should regulate this - but we are not suggesting immediate 
introduction of such legislation. We believe this should be deferred until 


the minimum age for work during school hours is more firmly established. 


Education —- The children of migratory agricultural workers without ques- 


tion constitute the most educationally neglected group in this country. 
Every study of migrant labor has revealed a lack of schooling that is 
shocking - children who never go to school, many who go only three or four 
months a year, great retardation, dropping out of school at 10 or 12 years, 
a high degree of illiteracy. There are probably few migrant boys who 


could qualify to serve in the Army. 


The findings in Colorado are cited merely as one illustration of an almost 
incredible situation. Among 35 school age children (7-16 years) in 262 
migrant families: 


8 per cent had never been in school - nearly a third of them 
were over 10 years. 


26 per cent had left school permanently. 

Most of the children who had left school, including the iis 
15 and 16 year olds, had not gone beyond the first or second 
grades. Only had completed 4 or more grades - the test 


of functional literacy. 


82 per cent of all school age children were retarded from 
one to eight years. 


Practically all children 11 years of age and over were re- 
tarded three years or more, 


Attached to this statement is further data from the Colorado report and 
highlights from studies in several other States, All are similar in their 
findings. 


No one knows how many migrant children there are. Estimates vary from 


250,000 to nearly half a million. But whatever the exact figure may be, the 


important fact is that many thousands of our boys and girls are growing up 
with practically no education, Both for their own sakes as children growing 
up in this land which cherishes the individual, and for the sake of the 

nation whose adult citizens they soon will be, these little crop nomads should 
be given the opportunities for education which America seeks to give to all 


within its borders, 


Many of these children are "interstate" - and therefore a special concern 

of the federal government. In Colorado all but hO of the 262 families had 
come from other Szates - more than half from Texas. 

Congress has already expressed its intent that the children of migrant workers 
should be in school by barring their employment under 16 years on commercial 
farms when schools are in session. It cannot require their attendance at 
school but it has removed the chief cause for non-attendance. This law is 
making local communities aware of their responsibility for the schooling of 
the children whose families have come temporarily into their districts to help 
harvest the crops on which the economy of the area depends, But school 
authorities, while beginning to recognize their responsibilities, are increas- 
ingly concerned about the financial burden of providing schooling for large 
numbers of children who are only temporarily in their districts. 


We, therefore, urge that consideration be given at this session of Congress 
We, therefore, urge we 


to provision of federal funds to the States for the education of migrant 


children. 
This has been discussed at various times - but has always bogged down beaause 
no one knows how many such children there are, how large an appropriation is 
needed, or how it should be apportioned, 
We do not believe the difficulties are unsurmountable and are suggesting the 
outline of a simple bill. Its main points would be; 

(1) An appropriation of $10,000,000. If this amount is too 


high,the unexpended moneys would revert to the Treasury. 
This sum of $10,000,000 is based on an estimate of 200,000 
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migrant children 6 through 15 years = and an allowance 

of $50 per migrant child, Fifty dollars is roughly one- 
fourth of the average per capita expenditures for schools 
in the United States, It is assumed that States will 
meet part of the cost through regular school funds and 
also that migrant children are in a community fo only 
part of the school year, 


Ninety-six per cent of the appropriation would be for 
the reimbursement of State Departments of Education at 


the rate of gl per day for each migrant child in attend- 


ance, 


The distribution of funds within the State would be in 
accordance with a plan submitted by the State Education 
Department and approved by the U.S. Office of Education. 
This would permit freedom in State planning for the 
problem is very different in different communities, In 
some States a per capita distribution to districts with 
migrant children might be desirable. Other States might 
wish to consider the establishment of State-operated 
mobile schools that would travel with the children, 


The use of such funds in the State should not be restricted. 
The money should be available for, but not limited to, the 
employment of additional teachers and other personnel; 
provision for additional classroom space; equipment, supplies 
and text books; transportation; institutes and special 
training for teachers, etc, 


Two per cent of the appropriation should go to State Depart-~ 
ments of Education for administration of the funds, con- 
sultant service to local systems, and promotion of interstate 
agreements on record transfers, uniform text books, a core 
curriculum, etc. that would give greater continuity in the 
education of migrant children, 


Two per cent of the appropriation should be allotted to the 
United States Office of Kducation for administration of the 
Act, for research, and for consultant services to State and 
local school systems on special problems connected with the 
education of migrant children, 


We are aware that the President's Budget has recommended an appropriation to 
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the Office of Education of $181,000 to study 4nd help develop programs for 
the education of migrant children. We do not believe this in any way lessens 


the need for Federal Aid to the States for migrant education. If anything it 


increases the need, For the Office of Education, in its work in the various 


States, will have much more support for its recommendation and can plan on a 
much sounder basis, if it knows, and if the States and local districts know, 
that there will be Federal funds to help them carry out programs. 

In closing we again urge priority in your planning for measures that will 
immediately and directly help migrant children, They cannot wait. They will 
soon be leaving their childhood - and, unless something is done quickly, they 
will carry into adulthood the bitterness and rescatments of a cheated child~ 
hood = they will remember lonesome days instead of their mothers care, they 
will remember working when other children played, and working when other chil- 
dren went to school. 

We know the migrant problem must be attacked from many angles but we believe 
none is more important than to give migrant children a different life - and a 
chance to escape: from migrant life. Now it is a vicious circle ~ migrancy - 
poverty - child labor - retardation - school leaving - illiteracy - back to 
migrancy again. 

Migrant farm labor may play an important part in Americas’ agricultural pro- 
duction - but migrancy, as it exists today, has no part in the American way of 
life, People learn through experience - and if we want our vast migrant 
population to remain true to our democratic concepts we must see that they 
learn, through their own experience, from childhood on, the meaning of 


democracy - equal opportunities for all. 


MAJOR STUDIES PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE ON 
CHILD LABOR, EDUCATION AND WELFARE AMONG CHILDREN OF FARM WORKERS 


Child Labor in Rural Kentucky 

People Who Go to Tomatoes (a study of 400 Maryland families) 
Child Labor in the Sugar-Beet Fields of Colorado 

Farmwork and Schools in Kentucky 

Farm Children in Oklahoma 

People Who Go to Beets (Michigan) 


California the Golden 
Farm Labor vs. School Attendance 


Child Labor and Rural Tenancy 
Rural Child Welfare (West Virginia) 


Child Labor in the Sugar Beet Fields of Michigan 


Children Working in the Sugar Beet Fields of the North Platte 
Valley of Nebraska 

Child Labor Among Cotton Growers of Texas 

Children Working on Farms in Certain Sections of the Western 
Slope of Colorado 

Denver and Farm Labor Families 


Children Working in the Sugar Beet Fields of Certain Districts 
of the South Platte Valley, Colorado 


Children Working on Farms in Certain Sections of Northern Colorado 


Child Labor in Agriculture and «arm Life in the Arkansas Valley 
of Colorado. 


Pick for Your Supper (a study of child labor among migrants on 
the Pacific Coast) 

A Summer in the Country (New Jersey) 

Children in Strawberries (Mississippi Valley) 

Two Weeks in Berrien County (ifichigan) 

Children Who Work on the Nation's Crops 


Cotton or School (Missouri) 


Migrant Farm Labor in Colorado 


HIGHLISH?S FROM OTHER STUDIES 


Is A study by the National Child Labor Committee in 190 among white 
migrant strawberry pickers in Arkansas and Kentucky showed that 
36 per cent of the chilaren 7 through 15 years of age had not been 
to school a single day during the year preceding the inquiry. Those 
who had gone to school had attended an average of 86 days = a 
little over } months, Among the children 12 through 15 years of 
age, one-third had completed the second grade or less; one-half had 
completed the third grade ar less, If the non-attendance record 
continued, these children would receive less schooling than their 
parents for the parents of these young strawberry pickers had 
achieved a median grade of 4.l. 


Children in Strawberries - National 


Child Labor Committee — 190. 


Among 487 migrant children 6 through 15 years working in the winter 
harvest in Hidalgo County Texas in 1940-41, 22) were not enrolled 
in school. 


Not Enrolled Percent 
6 and 7 years 
9 
ala 
ab: 
15 


Sixty-nine 
not enter s 


E -nt of the migrant children who were enrolled did 
a 
the first of 


hool until efter March 15; 32 per cent withdrew before 


The Work and Wel 


Agricultural Lab 
= 


fare of Children of 
orers in Hidalgo County 


= U.S. Chiiaren's Bureau, L9 


III. "The education of the Texas-Mexican adult is extremely inade- 
quate according to the sample studied in Jisconsin. About 
two-fifths had no education whatever. Only 26 of a total of 
18, adults from whom this information was obtained had had 
more than four years of schooling, which is usually considered 
to be the dividing line between literacy and illiteracy. It 
is imperative that the children of these people be provided 
with a starting point more equal to other children than their 
parents had in their generation. Most of the family heads 
and their wives are, by standard classification, illiterate." 


Migratory Agricultural Workers in 
Wisconsin - Governor's Commissi on 
on Human Rights, Madison, June, 1950. 


A Study of 246 fourth, fifth, and sixth-grade children of 
seasonal agricultural workers in the San Joaquin Valley re- 
vealed that "their educational status is distinctly below the 
level of other elementary school children throughout the 
State....eeln general, the children are overage for their 
grades......ee Teachers report that many children have scholastic 
and social adjustment problems. Few records are available of 
children's educational history or of their physical and social 
dcvelopment. Many children are new to the community and new to 
the State and thus few children have had a continuous educational 
program in one school," 


Agricultural Labor in the San Joaquin 
Valley - The Governor's Committee to 
to Survey the Agricultural Labor Re- 
sources of the San Joaquin Valley, 
Sacramento, California, March 1951. 


"In this setting (migrant farm labor) where - according to 
numerous surveys - only 3 minority is literate, (that is, have 
finished the fourth grade), where many have not finished the 
second grade and some report that whenever they do enroll they 
are always put into the first grade, it is exciting to witness 
the response to the few schools run by (church groups). Chik= 
dren who do not have to work or to take care of younger brothers 
or sisters eagerly attend school, In many instences parents 
whose need of the adaed income that their children might con- 
tribute is desperate will still encourage these children to 
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attend school rather than to work in the ficlds, But why should 
the Federal Government, the State :overnment and the County School 
systems leave this job to the limited efforts of church groups? 
Granted, they do get in this way some necded and welcome interpre- 
tation of things religious. Yet, this does not excuse a policy 
that perpetuates an illiterate migrant population, or even — ac= 
cording to some studies - causes its retrogression." 


Minnesota and Her Migratory Workers - 
published by The Migrant Committee of 
The Minnesota Council of Churches and 
The Home Missions Council of North 
America - 1950, 


A study of the age and grade level of 157 children among 58 
migrant beet workers! families revealed that 56 per cent of the 
children of school age were retarded and that one child out of 
3 was retarded three years or more. For children over 9 years 
retardation was even greater, and among the 15-year olds, 87 
were retarded, 


The Education of Children of Spanish- 
Speaking Migrants in 42 by 


Edgar G. Johnston, Ur 
Michigan, 19,6. 


A study of 21) migrant children in New York - Southern Negroes 
who come up from Florida - indicated that 5 per cent had not 
attended school at ali during the school year 1948-9, and an 
additional 18 per cent had been in school for less than 5 months 
during this period, 


A Study cn the Educational Status of 
Migrant Children in Labor Camps of 

New York State During the Summer of 
1949 - by Professor Howard &. Thomas, 
Department of Rural Sociology, Cornell 
University. 


